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and each child has his optimum rate and also his optimum
time for concentrated work. He should be encouraged
to find both rate and time and helped to organize his day
in such a way that it is possible for him to utilize his powers
to the highest degree. Thus if he is working to his own
programme at his own rate, he has at any rate the chance
of realizing the value of concentration. Every encourage-
ment should be given both to others and oneself to work
at one's best rate; the attitude of the school should be
approval of steady work and praise should be given not
to him who finishes first but to him who works steadily
to the end. Hence the value of an elastic time-table.

The time before a worker gets into his stride varies
greatly from man to man; some take a long time but then
can work concentratedly for two or three hours at one
subject; others, less fortunate, take almost as long but
cannot concentrate for more than one and a half hours.
A third type gets to work rapidly and loses interest rapidly.
In other words, staying power varies and the rate at
which fatigue paralyses effort is not constant for all people
or, indeed, for any individual at all times.

During the period when children are learning through
individual play or group projects they do not need to
know these facts, for they naturally adjust their plans
to suit their temperaments and abilities. But as soon as
a child takes responsibility for his own work these simple
facts should be explained to him. There is nothing esoteric
in such knowledge and the more a child knows of the work-
ing of his own mind and body the better. It is not, of
course, suggested that we add psychology to an overcrowded
curriculum, but that when a child is not working well,
seems to be wasting time in flitting from one subject to
another, to be dawdling or over-hasty in getting Ms task
finished, then he should be helped to improve his methods
of learning.

It is in all cases, I think, better to encourage a student,